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DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARIES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES' 


By SOLOMON V. ARNALDO 
Chief of Research and Reference, Commonwealth of the Philippines 


dor affords us a_ perspective 

from which we can view a par- 

ticular aspect of American democracy in 
the Philippines for the last four decades. 
When Japan began the treacherous at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, and blitzkrieged a way in South- 
east Asia and the Pacific, all the peoples 
of the invaded countries such as the 
Netherlands East Indies, Burma, Thai- 
land, Malaya, succumbed in quick succes- 
sion to the might of the enemy—all ex- 
cept the people of the Philippines. As 
one man the Filipinos rose, 112,000 of 
them from the Philippine Army and the 
Philippine Scouts, and, side by side with 
19,000 American soldiers, fought to the 
death the transgressors of their land. 
When, after five months of heroic battle 
against overwhelming odds, the last shot 
from Corregidor was fired, 3,000 Ameri- 
can and 21,000 Filipino soldiers lay dead. 
The world wondered immediately at 
this extraordinary story of loyalty and 
courage of the Filipinos, and it still is 
wondering even after the revelation came 
that when the Filipinos fought the in- 
vader, they fought not only for the 
American flag and their American bene- 
factors, but also, more significantly, for 
their country, for their liberty and for 
democracy. They had a stake they legiti- 
mately called their own, and when that 


_ 


1 Paper presented at a meeting of the Washington, 
D. C., Chapter, Special Libraries Association, at 
ing Auditorium of the National Archives Build- 


a. battle of Bataan and Corregi- 


was endangered they fought without 
counting the cost in the jungles and fox- 
holes of Bataan. Even now in occupied 
Philippines, the Filipino guerrillas are 
still resisting the enemy in formidable 
numbers and in many a thrilling way. 

Democracy! Strange word perhaps for 
an Oriental people. But the truth is, de- 
spite the restrictive policy of four cen- 
turies of Spanish imperial rule, the forces 
of liberalism had found their way in the 
minds of the Filipino masses. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Philippine Revolution of 
1896 was a revolution brought about by 
the common people. 

The Spanish-American and the subse- 
quent Philippine-American wars lasted 
some four and a half years. Within less 
than a month after the Battle of Manila 
Bay, on May 1, 1898, the United States 
had already started opening schools to 
educate and train the people in democracy 
and self-government. Curiously enough 
the first school was opened on Corregidor, 
the same rock where some forty years 
later the gallant men of General Mac- 
Arthur, both Americans and Filipinos, 
made their last-ditch stand against the 
Japanese. By the third year of the war, in 
1900, there was established by the United 
States the first public library in its 
modern sense in the Philippines. A little 
later, on August 23, 1901, came the first 
boat load of teachers and librarians on 
the United States Army transport, the 
Thomas. These were the men and women 
who accelerated the progress of our 
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people towards democracy and self-gov- 
ernment and who began their work even 
while the war was still going on. They 
were the forces that finally ended the 
Philippine-American conflict and turned 
it into the unique experiment that it is 
in the relationship between the two 
peoples, culminating in the present Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines established 
in 1935 and scheduled to become inde- 
pendent by July 4, 1946. They were the 
pioneers that four decades afterwards 
made possible in part the epic of Bataan 
and Corregidor. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The schools are undoubtedly the great- 
est contribution of the United States in 
the development of education and de- 
mocracy in the Philippines. Second to 
these I would rank the institution of the 
public library as we conceive it today. 
The library, with its modern ideals of 
service to the people, was unheard of in 
the Philippines until the Americans came, 
for the public library is distinctly an 
American institution. 

Characteristically American, too, was 
the beginning of the library movement in 
the Philippines. The first of its kind or- 
ganized in the Philippines was the Ameri- 
can Circulating Library, established in 
1900 by the American Circulating Library 
Association of Manila. It was designed 
originally as a memorial to the officers 
and men of the military and naval forces 
of the United States who had lost their 
lives in the service of their country in 
the Philippines in the Spanish-American 
and Philippine-American wars. While 
primarily for United States soldiers and 
sailors stationed in the Philippines, its 
free use was extended to all residents of 
Manila. Starting with 1,000 volumes, do- 
nated by the women of the Red Cross So- 
ciety of California, its collection increased 
to 10,000 the next year. It was in this 
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second year that the Library was offered 
by its Board of Trustees and Executive 
Board to the Military Government of the 
Philippines, then headed by General Mac- 
Arthur’s father, General Arthur Mac- 
Arthur. By Act No. 96, approved March 
6, 1901, the donation was accepted, and 
the American Circulating Library became 
a Philippine Government library operated 
for the public at large. It is significant 
to note here that it is this library which, 
augmented by the collection from the old 
Museo Biblioteca de Filipinas, formed 
the nucleus of the present National Li- 
brary of the Philippines. 


EARLY PHILIPPINE RECORDS 


It should not be understood, however, 
that libraries, or Government libraries 
for that matter, were unknown in the 
Philippines before the Americans came. 
Long before Magellan began his circum- 
navigation of the world, reaching the 
Philippines on March 16, 1521, the Fili- 
pinos had already an advanced culture of 
their own. They had a system of writing, 
using syllabaries of Indian origin. They 
produced manuscripts even centuries be- 
fore the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus in 1492. A few of these records 
still exist in preserved bamboos and 
parchment. The first written Philippine 
code of laws known to us, for example, 
was written by Calantiao (or Kalantiao), 
Chief of Panay, in 1433, or almost a 
century before the Spaniards came to 
the Philippines. 

A Jesuit chronicler, Father Pedro 
Chirino, who was in the Philippines be- 
fore Jamestown was settled in 1607, 
wrote that there were books and book- 
educated Filipinos at the time and that 
almost all the men and women read and 
wrote with ease. It is, therefore, not only 
possible but probable that some Filipinos 
kept collections of some of these manu- 
scripts even in a limited way. Most of 
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these records were undoubtedly lost to us 
because Of natural causes such as the 
humid tropical climate, fire, rains and 
storms, earthquakes, wars, insects and 
anay (termites). A great number of 
them were also destroyed deliberately 
by human hands. from an excess of mis- 
sionary zeal during the Spanish regime, 
it being believed that these writings were 
inimical to the Christian faith. Professor 
H. Otley Beyer, ranking anthropologist 
in the Philippines, was once quoted as 
saying: “One Spanish priest in southern 
Luzon (Balayan, Batangas) boasted of 
having destroyed more than three hun- 
dred scrolls written in the native char- 
acter.” 
CONVENT LIBRARIES 


With the coming of the Spaniards in 
the sixteenth century, however, the Philip- 
pines boasted of real libraries of valuable 
collections, mostly from Spain and 
Mexico. Before the end of the century 
there were four large convent libraries 
established by religious orders, namely, 
the Augustinians who came in 1565, the 
Franciscans who followed in 1577, the 
Dominicans and the Jesuits, both of 
whom arrived in 1581. This would mean, 
historically, that libraries were already 
flourishing in the Philippines before Sir 
Walter Raleigh made several attempts to 
start colonies between 1583 and 1587 on 
the coast of what is now North Carolina. 
The fifth convent library was organized 
at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 


tury with the coming of the Recollects in 
1606. 


These convent libraries became the re- 
pository of much of the literature of the 
time. Because of their nature, however, 
the majority of their collections were on 
the subject of religion and included 
catechisms, rituals, expositions of Chris- 
tan belief, the life of Christ, lives of 
saints and martyrs, prayers, sermons, 





confessionals, manuals, tracts and other 
devotional literature. Significantly enough 
they contained also a great number of 
linguistic works—dictionaries, vocabu- 
laries, grammars and translations in the 
native languages of religious works. The 
missionaries had to understand the lan- 
guage of the people, even preach to them 
in the dialect, as spiritual fathers of their 
parishioners. Thus a number of Philip- 
pine incunabula, some of them diction- 
aries and vocabularies, were known to 
have existed in these libraries. The Do- 
minican convent, for example, formerly 
possessed the first edition of Father 
Francisco de San Joseph’s Arte y Reglas 
de la Lengua Tagala, printed in 1610 by 
Thomas Pinpin, the Prince of Filipino 
printers, in what is now believed to be 
Abucay, Bataan. Only the second edition, 
printed in 1752, was found there some 
years ago. In January 1942, you will re- 
member, Abucay played an important 
part in the Battle of Bataan as the eastern 
end of the bloody first line of defense 
which extended to Moron in the west. 
Pinpin himself was a “natural de 
Bataan.” 

The largest and best known of these 
convent libraries is that owned by the 
Dominicans who also administer two fa- 
mous institutions, the Colegio de San 
Juan de Letran and the University of 
Santo Tomas. The campus of the Uni- 
versity of Santo Tomas is at present one 
of the internment camps of American 
prisoners of war in the Philippines. Be- 
sides over 10,000 volumes, the Domini- 
cans also possess rare and valuable manu- 
scripts and documents on Philippine his- 
tory and culture in the archives of Santo 
Tomas University. Part of the precious 
collection was in the Colegio de San Juan 
de Letran and the adjacent Santo Do- 
mingo Church, but as both of these were 
bombed without provocation by the Japa- 
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nese in December 1941, together with 
other nearby colleges and convents, it is 
doubtful that any portion of it has been 
saved. The value of these collections in- 
creases with the knowledge that for many 
years since the founding in 1620 or 1625 
of the Santo Tomas press, the oldest 
under the American flag before this war, 
the Dominican convent library has been 
the repository, even in a very incomplete 
way, of some of the products of this 
press. It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that the most important period of 
Philippine incunabula is between 1593, 
the date of the earliest known book 
printed from engraved wooden blocks in 
the Philippines, and 1640. It was during 
this period that Thomas Pinpin and his 
immediate successors were most active in 
their profession. The printing press with 
movable types was known to have been 
used in the Philippines as early as 1602. 


OTHER SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


These convent libraries were special 
libraries in the modern sense, since only 
the Fathers and their students could use 
them. A government library did not come 
into existence until 1885, when the Span- 
ish Government established the Biblioteca 
Militar. This was exclusively for the 
Army, however. Two years later, the 
Royal Decree of 1887 authorized a Museo 
Biblioteca de Filipinas, which opened on 
October 24, 1891, patterned after the 
Museo Biblioteca de Ultramar in Madrid. 
More a historical library for the preserva- 
tion of material on Philippine history 
and culture, it was far from our present- 
day idea of the public library designed 
mainly as an agency for extending read- 
ing facilities to the people and disseminat- 
ing knowledge, instead of merely preserv- 
ing it. In 1905 its collection was made 
an adjunct of the American Circulating 
Library. And by the library consolida- 
tion Acts of 1909 and 1916 (Acts No. 
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1935 and 2572), the American Circulat- 
ing Library, the remaining collection of 
the Museo Biblioteca de Filipinas, and 
all other government libraries were con- 
solidated to form the Philippine Library 
and Museum. In 1928, however, by Act 
No. 3477, the National Museum became 
independent and the library’s name was 
changed simply to National Library. 

A year before the Japanese invasion, 
the National Library had 15 branches in 
the provinces and four in Manila, besides 
the Supreme Court Library and 50 travel- 
ing libraries. It had a combined collec- 
tion of about 400,000 volumes and 1, 
500,000 readers. Supplementing its re- 
search facilities were two large libraries 
of recognized importance: the Scientific 
Library (329,502 volumes) considered 
one of the best of its kind in the whole 
Far East and comparable with some of 
the major ones in the United States, and 
the University of the Philippines Library 
(185,488 volumes). In the early part of 
the present war, the campus of this Uni- 
versity was reported to be the internment 
camp for Chinese prisoners of war. It is 
of interest to note also that one of the 
reported first acts of the Japanese mili- 
tary upon occupying Manila on January 
2, 1942, was to burn part of the collection 
of this Library. This burning clearly 
proved that books are weapons powerful 
enough in peace and in war for the enemy 
to deny them to an invaded people. 


Sharing the fate of part of the collec- 
tion of the University of the Philippines 
Library and those of the Colegio de San 
Juan de Letran and the Santo Domingo 
Church was the Library and Morgue of 
the D-M-H-M Publications, a string of 
newspapers published by Colonel Carlos 
P. Romulo, the last man off Bataan and 
the author of the current best sellers, / 
Saw the Fall of the Philippines and 
Mother America. The D-M-H-M build- 
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ing was blasted and razed to the ground 
in the bombings of December 1941. This 
Library contained bound volumes of the 
past issues of El Debate, Mabuhay, The 
Philippines Herald and Monday Mail, 
complete sets of which are rare. The 
rotary presses, linotypes, rotogravure, the 
Ludlows and all other machinery were 
later retrieved from the ruins and carted 
away as scrap iron by the Japanese. 

Further library facilities in the Philip- 
pines at the time of the Japanese invasion 
were to be found in some 6,000 public 
school libraries all over the provinces with 
a combined collection of some 4,000,000 
volumes and a total of some 2,000,000 
readers. These figures, of course, ex- 
clude those for private schools, colleges 
and universities. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Active in promoting library service and 
progress were such organizations as the 
Philippine Library Association, organized 
in 1923 and recognized as a member of 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations in 1929; the School, College 
and University Library Association, or- 
ganized a few years before the present 
war ; the Philippine Bibliographic Society, 
organized about 1934; and the Library 
Club of the University of the Philippines, 
organized sometime during or a few years 
after the first world war. The Philippine 
Library Association had issued the Publi- 
cations and a Bulletin, while the Library 
Club’s official organ was The Library 
Mirror. Formal training in library science 
leading to a bachelor’s degree was offered 
by the Department of Library Science, 
University of the Philippines. In a limited 
way, library training courses were also 
given at the Philippine Normal School, 
Far Eastern University, Philippine 
Women’s University and one or two 
other private universities. 
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POSTWAR LIBRARIES 


It is evident that because of the Japa- 
nese Occupation and the consequent forced 
isolation of the Philippines from Europe 
and the Americas for the duration, li- 
brary service in the Philippines would 
imperatively need a blueprint for the post- 
war period. More and better libraries 
will have to be established in the City of 
Manila and in all the 49 provinces of the 
Philippines, with an estimated combined 
population of some 18,000,000, and their 
facilities extended to the remotest barrio. 
This would mean not only adequate build- 
ings but also selected collections and 
trained librarians. The important libraries 
of Manila, the center of cultural, scien- 
tific and technical research, would have 
to be replenished with so much literature 
denied them for the duration of this war. 
Their technical staffs, too, would need 
strengthening by some system of ex- 
change of students and personnel or 
faculty with similar institutions in the 
United States. 


With the coming of independence for 
the Philippines in the postwar period, 
one thinks of those Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans who gave their all in Bataan and 
Corregidor. One thinks, too, of the great 
experiment of the United States in the 
Philippines in the pattern of relationship 
which should be a universal guiding prin- 
ciple between a strong nation and a small 
one—a relationship that has not been 
heretofore tried in the rest of the world, 
a relationship that at the critical moment 
inspired and produced the epic of Bataan 
and Corregidor. A monument in stone or 
an inscription on parchment, is too mute 
and passive a memorial to give eloquence 
to the tribute due the heroes of the Battle 
of the Philippines or the idea for which 
they lived and died, comrades in peace 
and in arms. If the few Americans who 
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BUSINESS DEMANDS ON THE GENERAL 
LIBRARY IN THE POSTWAR WORLD! 


By JAMES E. BRYAN 
Assistant Librarian, The Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 


cussing postwar plans while our 

boys are fighting in France. We 
must remember, however, that what they 
are chiefly fighting and dying for is the 
freedom to hold the kind of job they 
want in a world which will permit and 
encourage that choice. It is quite apparent 
that they are farther ahead in winning 
the war than we are in planning and pre- 
paring a postwar world. The planning 
and preparation for such a postwar world 
is an appropriate and essential job not 
only for American business, but also for 
American libraries. There is a great 
sphere for mutual cooperation between 
business and the library and the time for 
planning is rapidly running out. 

PICTURES OF THE POSTWAR WORLD 


¢ may seem out of place to be dis- 


The word “postwar” is used to conjure 
up all sorts of pictures in people’s minds. 
Some are pleasant pictures of the boys 
home again, plenty of now rationed things 
to eat, a new car every year. Some are 
unpleasant descriptions of severe unem- 
ployment for an extended period of time, 
millions of maladjusted people re-enter- 
ing civilian life and great dislocations 
in our political, economic and social life. 

It is very likely that those who look on 
the completely bright side will be some- 
what disappointed, as will those who can 
see only the dark side. In some respects 
the postwar world will be different from 





1 Paper presented before the Public Business Libra- 
rians group at the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention 
of Special Libraries Association held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 20, 1944. 


what we now know; in some respects it 
will be the same. These similarities and 
differences will in great measure deter- 
mine what demands will come to the pub- 
lic library from business: 

Unfortunately we cannot jump directly 
to a day, or a month, or a year after V 
Day. The day after V Day will not be 
much different from the day before for 
most Americans,except perhaps for a gen- 
eral let-down feeling mixed with a genuine 
sense of satisfaction for the excellent job 
done by our armed forces. From the 
standpoint of the everyday activities of 
Americans there may be little noticeable 
change from the War period. While great 
events stand out in newspaper headlines 
and in history, those of us who are on 
hand when these events occur find that 
they come about only through a gradual 
merging of forces, and are followed bya 
gradual flow of events toward a peace- 
time program of living for us all. 


BUSINESS AND COMMUNITY PLANS 


Our situation on V Day will depend 
greatly on what plans business and the 
community have made and make now, 
how these plans are integrated, and 
whether or not they are put into effect. 
In other words, the postwar needs which 
libraries must meet cannot be fully antici- 
pated or met until we work our minds 
through the maze of events and forces, 
past the cessation of hostilities. 

For the sake of a brief discussion, we 
shall have to over-simplify many features 
which are pertinent. The situation which 
we now face requires that certain things 
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happen, and that certain steps be taken 
so that we can move into the postwar 
world with a minimum of difficulty. They 
are: 
1. The planning stage for business, the com- 
munity and the nation. 
2. The integration or working together of 
these plans on all levels, and 
3. Putting the plans into effect and making 
them work. 


This is a big program which places a 
major responsibility on business, since it 
must provide the jobs necessary for a 
stable and free country. This is the core 
of a composite of problems; the one first 
essential for a stable postwar world. A 
big responsibility also lies with the public 
library as an institution providing re- 
search facilities and information, as an 
agency which helps to provide the indi- 
vidual with the printed tools to help him 
gain and hold a job, and also as an educa- 
tional institution which helps to form the 
public opinion necessary to bring about 
any such program as this. 

You are all familiar with the kinds of 
planning that are going on in most com- 
munities by business and industry. There 
is also planning on the national level. We 
are particularly interested in the planning 
on the local level because libraries are 
playing a part and should do more in that 
field. 


PLANNING IN NEWARK, N. J. 


Let me use Newark as an example, not 
only because I am familiar with it, but 
because I feel that it is doing a far better 
than average job. From the business and 
industrial viewpoint the Committee for 
Economic Development is canvassing all 
local industry and trade.to determine how 
many jobs will be available after the war, 
with the idea that a probable aggregate 
of postwar jobs will be made known. 

The Central Planning Board, a public 
Organization, is likewise canvassing all 


city agencies to see what their postwar 
building needs will be. These needs are 
translated into money costs, and into a 
certain number of jobs of definite dura- 
tion. 

Both the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and the Central Planning 
Board have and are now using the gen- 
eral and special business collections of 
the Newark Public Library with consid- 
erable satisfaction. In return the Library 
has been put in touch with information 
and trends that have enabled it to be of 
more service to our community. Many 
helpful suggestions as to materials and 
service have also come to the Library. 
When completed, the business and indus- 
try plan and the public plan will be laid 
side by side. When unemployment reaches 
a certain point the city will be in a posi- 
tion to see just what sort of project in 
terms of city needs, as well as in terms of 
jobs, can be thrown in. 

Actually the city is hoping to keep post- 
war capital expenditures to a minimum, 
so that the tax rate can be kept down. It 
is hoped that business and industry can 
supply the jobs. A preliminary report, 
which may be too optimistic, indicates 
that there will probably be no great unem- 
ployment after the war in Newark, at 
least for several years. 

PLACE OF LIBRARY IN PICTURE 

Now how does the library fit into this 
picture, which is not only immediate, but 
will, no doubt, merge into the postwar 
picture? A few ways are here suggested : 

1. All libraries whether or not they have spe- 
cial sections for business, must have ade- 
quate materials on all phases of planning, 
and the techniques of planning. 

2. Libraries should approach business with 
this direct question: What are your plans 
when cutbacks and reconversion come? 
How many jobs do you expect to have? 
What sort of training will be needed to 
prepare persons to fill those jobs? If the 
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answer isn’t complete, or is in the negative, 
business must be told the role which the 
library can play in helping them to plan. 
This is nothing for the library to be pas- 
sive about. Jobs will be the one thing 
which make this countfy tick in the post- 
war period ,and the jobs available in each 
community must be known. As late as 
it is for planning, many businesses have 
as yet done nothing about it. This is 
especially true for many of the smaller 
businesses. The more even the planning 
is, and the greater the number of busi- 
nesses that make their findings known, the 
more complete and effective the knowledge 
will be when the time comes to put these 
plans into effect. 

3. Typical of necessary community coopera- 
tion is the relationship between the public 
library and the Committee for Economic 
Development. The Committee is operating 
in more than 1,700 communities in the 
United States. Its purposes are, through 
a single organization, to call attention to 
problems of postwar employment and to 
promote business planning. Each com- 
munity section of the C. E. D. has a re- 
search committee charged with gaining 
the greatest possible knowledge of each 
individual city which will bear on employ- 
ment problems. Libraries have much of 
the information needed and should make 
their resources known to the local C. E .D. 
organization. Here is an opportunity for 
real service that should not be overlooked 
by any library. 

4. Finally, all of the planning in the country 
will be of little use, whether public or pri- 
vate, unless it is put into effect. Here the 
public library as an opinion forming agency 
can play a real part. Public opinion can 
respond to pressures if they are well con- 
ceived and brought to bear ‘by such agen- 
cies as the press, the radio, moving pic- 
ures and the library. 


There are numerous instances of a lag 
in planning on all levels which indicate 
that there must be continued effort 
brought to bear on this problem. Some 
of these instances which may be called 
“straws in the wind” are: 

1. On the national level a lag of nearly six 


months is noted between the announcement 
of the Baruch report and that recently 
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made by James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization. Legislation is _ sti} 
needed to pave the way for a smooth re- 
conversion process. 

2. The contract termination at the Brewster 
Aircraft and other plants had serious 
local repercussions and indicated a lack 
of preparedness in this respect. 

3. The Business Library in Newark has noted 
several requests for information recently 
which pointed to a recent awakening by 
local firms to the fact that they were be- 
hind in their postwar plans. 

The public library has at this time a 
unique opportunity to call attention to its 
great store of information. It can also 
bring its weight to bear, as an opinion 
forming agency, to the needs of urgent 
action to the end that we are well pre- 
pared with jobs when reconversion and 
demobilization come. 


Let us now try to project ourselves 
into the period following an end to hos- 
tilities and see what kind of a program 
public libraries will have to offer business, 
and what the general atmosphere sur- 
rounding this program will be. 


First of all there will be what may be 
termed the Battle for the American 
Mind, which will face all educators. 
There is no intention to discuss the pros 
and cons of many political, social or eco- 
nomic topics, but rather the battle to get 
people to think on serious matters at all. 
There is great likelihood that nervous 
and psychological tensions pent up 
through worry over the men at the fight- 
ing fronts, through long hours of work, 
through the monotony of repetitive occu- 
pations at overtime hours will bring 
about a natural period of relaxation from 
constructive thought and action. Unfor- 
tuntely our problems will not wait for a 
“time-out” period. Attention must not 
wane at that point, or it will be tremen- 
dously difficult for public intelligence to 
catch up with events. 
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Library service to business cannot be 
purely a business service, but must be an 
educational service as well- It will not be 
solely in terms of what demands business 
will make of public libraries, but it will 
also be in terms of what the community 
and country will expect of business. In- 
formation service to business must also 
be seen as part of an overall pattern of 
the educational program to the community 
by the public library as a whole. Spe- 
cialization must be reconciled with the 
general aims of the service. 

Then, too, education is an active in- 
gredient in American life, not an inert 
function which is held available in case it 
may be discovered by chance. Large public 
funds are not appropriated just to pro- 
vide an educational and informational 
service to be on hand if needed. Rather 
are funds provided to develop an active 
instrument for the development of com- 
munity intelligence, to make one segment 
of life and thought known to other seg- 
ments, and to serve as a balance wheel in 
community growth and action. 


Each city and town in our country dif- 
fers in make-up, thought, background and 
opportunities for employment. The politi- 
cal, social and economic complexions of 
different communities vary widely. Pro- 
grams should and must differ in their 
content and approach to postwar prob- 
lems and service. Newark, for instance, 
is unusual in that more than 50 per cent 
of its useful occupations are in manu- 
facturing against a national average of 
slightly less than 25 per cent. The next 
large group of jobs in Newark is the 
clerical group due to a concentration of 
insurance companies. These are just ex- 
amples of why a program for the library 
in Newark will differ in some respects 
from that of other cities. These differ- 
ences can make great opportunities for 


library use and effectiveness if they are 
correctly understood. 


It is here suggested that public libraries 
serving business, as all of them do to 
some degree, recanvass their thinking, 
their aims and programs. Some of the 
possibilities which might help to serve as 
a framework for a program for service 
to business follow: 


1. A re-examination of the materials con- 
cerning broad economic and social poli- 
cies in order that specific issues and prob- 
lems are placed in proper perspective. It 
is not sufficient that effects be noted and 
described, the understanding of causes is 
equally important. The comprehension of 
a thoughtful book like Lewis Mumford’s 
Condition of Man may perhaps be of 
greater usefulness at this time than a thor- 
ough understanding of some phase of cost 
accounting or time and motion study. A 
recent feature review of Mumford’s Con- 
dition of Man in the Personnel Journal 
for September 1944 by Charles S. Slo- 
combe points out the value of this book for 
those in personnel work. Let business col- 
lections then take an active interest in 
general books which point out through 
adequate background and understanding 
in just what direction society is moving. 
We must consider then the possibility of 
more actively promoting such books in our 
business collections. 

2. Related to the foregoing point, it would 
seem wise to recanvass the relationship 
between special collections and the overall 
educational program of the library, be- 
tween the business branch and the central 
building. There must be some general 
overall supervision of educational policy, 
so that the approach to postwar problems 
will be integrated and have some semblance 
of unity. In some ways the library can be 
compared to the university with its general 
curriculum and its special departments. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, for in- 
stance, gives a course called “Social Rela- 
tions” the purpose of which is to give 
engineering students some idea of the 
social effect of the work that he is going 
to do. Specialization and general progress 
must move hand in hand in order that 
serious lags in public thinking are avoided. 
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As an example of what is meant, Newark 
is planning exhibits at the Central Library 
and Business Library calling attention to 
the Central Planning Board’s reports. Our 
forthcoming issue of Business Literature 
will also be given over to these reports. 
Appropriate means to tie-in these ex- 
hibits with general and special collections 
are being taken. In libraries, like other 
organizations, the right hand must know 
what the left is doing, and the activities 
of special functions must be in tune with 
the educational program as a whole. 


. Business and industry are beginning to 


show an increased interest in problems of 
community welfare. The writer has re- 
cently sat beside a recreational director of 
a large aircraft concern, and a social 
worker from a well known steel company 
who were both representing their firms in 
important community activities. There 
is an opportunity here for each library to 
make a special effort to collect and pre- 
sent to industry and business basic infor- 
mation about its. conimunity. 


. The Union-Management relationship is a 


two-way problem. Both organizations are 
concerned vitally with production which 
means jobs. Here is a field for active 
library interest, for it lends itself to an 
educational approach. Libraries are con- 
stantly giving the same materials to union 
and management representatives. Each 
party must learn to see the viewpoint of 
the other and approach their differences 
with tolerance and understanding. There 
must be cooperation between these two 
interests if our community life is to be 
one of harmony. It is not meant to imply 
here that all differences will disappear, or 
that there will be little room left for bar- 
gaining, as such will not be the case. 
Nevertheless, I:brary service to business 
must prepare to present one side to the 
other. There is considerable literature 
in the field of union-management prob- 
lems. Its promotion by libraries will be 
very helpful in easing tensions in com- 
munity life. 


. Much has been said in recent years of the 


application of informal group techniques 
to library service, and many public libra- 
ries have been using group methods in cen- 


tral buildings and branches. Business js 
well organized in groups, and this offers 
a good point of beginning for such a pro- 
gram. Trade associations and business 
clubs are continually offering institutes 
and educational programs of their own, and 
there are many opportunities for printed 
materials to be a desirable adjunct for 
such programs. While suitable space is 
often lacking, library rooms can usually 
be arranged for small groups without too 
much difficulty. Even now an informal 
series of courses on contract termination, 
reconversion, federal tax policy, the tech- 
niques of planning and other topics of im- 
mediate interest would be very helpful in 
bridging the gap to complete peace-time 
activity with a minimum of difficulty and 
would be a distinct public service. 

6. Between every request for service and 
each service rendered there is a librarian. 
He or she is professional in attitude and 
competent. Most demands on libraries 
are met well. Yet libraries are often 
ineffective as educational _ institutions. 
There are many reasons for this: Lack 
of sufficient funds, inadequate space and 
other practical difficulties. The most im- 
portant reason, however, is the librarian; 
for it is through good personnel that any 
organization achieves the success for which 
it is striving. The staffs of agencies serv- 
ing business must have the vision and 
understanding of the part which the 
printed word must play in the democratic 
process. Librarians must also have the 
“know-how” to implement this vision and 
understanding with an actual day-to-day 
program. Education is an active agent in 
the community and must be a continuing 
process through life. It has a high pur- 
pose and requires a forceful active role 
on the part of librarians. 


Library service to business will have 
many responsibilities in the postwar 
world. How effective it can be will de- 
pend largely on whether it will help in 
creating jobs, aid in the resolving of in- 
dustrial tensions, assume an overall com- 
munity outlook and proceed with its pro- 
gram in a forceful and active way. 
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BUSINESS DEMANDS AS MET BY ORGANIZED 
BUSINESS LIBRARY SERVICE! 


By ROSE L. VORMELKER 
Head, Business Information Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


“ NOW HOW” is a current slo- 
K gan of the business world. Ad- 
vertisers are urged to write 

“know how” copy. Industrialists are look- 


ing for workers in all fields who “know 
how.” Teachers try to teach “know how.” 


Man “learns how” but one way— 
through experience, his own or someone 
else’s. It is in that “someone else’s” ex- 
perience that librarians have endless op- 
portunity for service. It cannot be 
doubted that the answers to many of the 
problems facing us in the postwar world 
are to be found in the records of experi- 
ence which are in print or about to be 
printed and which librarians must not fail 
to make readily and easily available. All 
thinking people are aware that in the first 
few months after the war tremendous re- 
adjustments will take place. How we, as 
a nation, conduct ourselves in that period 
will determine whether the war was 
fought in vain. 

Dr. Anton de Haas, in his recent ad- 
dress before a local Harvard Club on 
Foreign Trade after the war, said he saw 
nothing ahead but a third world war in 
about 25 years which would be the direct 
result of failure in general to adequately 
develop foreign trade. He based his thesis 
on the assumption that this country prob- 
ably will not be persuaded to eliminate 
its tariff; that foreign countries will not 


_ 


1Paper presented before the Public Business Li- 
brarians Group at the Thirty-sixth Annual Con- 
vention of Special og gs Association held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 20, 1944. 


be able to pay American prices ; that these 
countries will be equally isolationist and 
nationalistic in their desire to become 
economically independent and so not in- 
terested in buying from this country ; and 
that we, having learned to grow our own 
sources of supply for such commodities 
as tung oil and rubber, normally consti- 
tuting a large proportion of our own im- 
ports, will have little or no need for these 
products from other countries. He made 
his point so thoroughly that in the ques- 
tion period which followed, a distin- 
guished looking man arose and said, “The 
learned doctor has given us an overall 
picture of the future which clearly shows 
there is no future, so may I ask if he can 
give us an equally adequate formula for 
painless suicide.” Well, even though that 
was 10 per cent jest there are many folks 
who feel just that way. 

The other day an officer in one of the 
training camps wrote for some biblio- 

graphical material on postwar planning. 
Said he: “As Director of the Morale 
Services Division I am planning to send 
out to the various installations of the 
Command from time to time factual ma- 
terials on this subject. There seems to 
be a terrific amount of pessimism among 
young men today relative to the future 
and postwar opportunities, and I am 
anxious to assemble some good materials 
which will be helpful in combating that 
pessimism.” 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
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ment is urging business to take steps now 
to assure “a high level of employment” 
after the war. Labor unions are saying 
their goal is “full employment” after the 
war. These phrases “high level of em- 
ployment” and “full employment” are 
frequently quoted with no thorough un- 
derstanding of what will be required in 
the way of vision and sacrifice if they 
are to be attained. 

Congress has just passed the new G. I. 
Bill of Rights in the hope of cushioning 
economic shock for returning servicemen. 
All this planning on the part of industry, 
labor and government involves business 
and business problems. They are matters 
of employment, wages, prices, new proa- 
ucts, market research, taxation, monetary 
standards, foreign trade, sources of sup- 
ply and demand—all definite grist for the 
business library’s mill. 

Is there any doubt that the challenge 
of these problems will be any less than 
was the challenge of converting our 
peacetime economy into a war economy? 
It may not be so dramatic but it will most 
assuredly be more difficult. 

Now where do business librarians 
stand in this picture? Business men, 
labor leaders and others are saying re- 
peatedly: “There has been no time when 
the need for organized business informa- 
tion service through libraries was 
greater.” They say, “Keep before the 
people ‘know how’ copy. Let them see 
what leads a country to and through dis- 
astrous inflation; what the principle of 
balance of power can do to an economic 
system; why it is necessary to create and 
maintain an atmosphere where men may 
buy and sell to their mutual advantage; 
that not economic independence but eco- 
nomic interdependence will help maintain 
a lasting peace. And even though know- 
ing these statements will not be accepted 
by everyone, knowing even that we may 
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face a third world war, these are the 
ideas which eventually must be under- 
stood if the human race is to survive.” 
Harold Whitehead in one of his Lowell 
Lectures once said “All the world over 
and at all times there have been practical 
men absorbed in ‘irreducible and stubborn 
facts’; all the world over and at all times 
there have been men of philosophic 
temperament who have been absorbed in 
the weaving of general principles. It is 
this union of passionate interest in the 
detailed facts with equal devotion to ab- 
stract generalization which forms the 
novelty in our present society.” Obviously 
the business librarian’s job is to present 
the “irreducible and stubborn facts.” 
After World War I we heard a great 
deal about Master Planning and Master 
Planning Departments were set up in in- 
dustrial and other organizations. Now, in 
similar fashion, we talk about Postwar 
Planning and install Postwar Planning 
Departments. There is no profound 
magic in these words—master planning 
or postwar planning. They mean but 
one thing, planning ahead which has been 
sound economic policy for a long time. 
Answers to questions from postwar 
planners depend upon the same types of 
information sources as did the answers 
to questions from those engaged in mo- 
bilization of industrial resources for war 
production, and before that, in battling a 
depression. By that I mean trade and 
geographical directories; statistical re- 
ports; legislative, regulatory, economic 
and statistical services ; releases and docu- 
ments from Government agencies, trade 
associations, labor organizations, research 
bureaus; periodicals and books covering 
the standard fields of business, namely 
market and business research, labor-man- 
agement relations, finance, taxation, and 
the functional processes of business it- 
self, organizations and management, pur- 
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chasing, salesmanship and sales manage- 
ment, credit, accounting and cost studies, 
office management and procedures, public 
relations, etc. 

But that is like giving the words of a 
song and not the music. For although 
the types of information sources remain 
more or less constant, the subject em- 
phasis shifts with changing needs. 


At the outbreak of the war in Europe 
our business librarians were called upon 
for data on government contracts, on 
conversion to war production, on develop- 
ing personnel supervisors over night, on 
finding new sources of supplies, and on 
antique systems of shorthand. The most 
obvious shift in subject demand for the 
immédiate future will undoubtedly be in 
the field of distribution, market analysis, 
new products, new uses for old products, 
small businesses and related fields. Here 
are a few specific questions asked recently 
in our Bureau which illustrates this trend : 


Relative postwar prospects of the machine 
tools and the agricultural machinery indus- 
tries. Has a chance of job in each and wants 
security for the future. 

Market analysis of Hutchison vs. Wichita, 
Kansas, for a person wanting to start a 
beauty parlor. 

Recommended books on starting a small re- 
tail business, including organization, sales 
principles, partnership setup, accounting— 
all from practical standpoint—to send to a 
Lieutenant in the Army Ordnance, now 
overseas, and wishing to establish a small 
business with his brother after the war. 

Cost accounting system and bonus system 
for enameling industry—for the Latin 
American branch planned by an enamel 
manufacturing company. 

History of industrial investment in China 
before the war and outlook for postwar 
situation. 

Amount of home canning done in peacetime 
years as compared with wartime. 

Industrial electric power rates in Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, for a prospective plant. 
Turnover and inventory statistics and prin- 
ciples for line allied to steel—in connection 


with market study to improve distribution 
of products by a steel manufacturing com- 
pany. 

All of these topics have a literature or 
source data which an organized business 
library service must put to work. 

Now how can this be done? 


First of all, the librarian must know 
sources of information, obtain them or 
have access to them with a minimum of 
red tape and delay. This requires alert- 
ness and an ever watchful eye and ear. 

Second: These sources of information 
must be called to the attention of “cus- 
tomers” and potential “customers.” There 
are endless opportunities and methods for 
doing this. Good live annotated bulletins, 
notices in papers, direct mail, articles in 
trade and labor journals, active coopera- 
tion with business and labor groups, 
working with universities and college pro- 
fessors and classes, engaging in com- 
munity activities, placing exhibits in 
strategic spots, attending meetings of 
groups discussing business problems and, 
in many cases, even becoming members 
of such organizations. Cooperation is 
much more natural when offered by a 
member rather than an outsider, although 
there are ample opportunities for the lat- 
ter. We have experimented with various 
types of bulletins and have found that 
subject bulletins are of far greater use 
than the more usual “List of new books” 
type so frequently a library’s only pub- 
lication. 

Third: When necessary the book must 
be opened and the facts interpreted. It is 
not enough to hand out to a reader an 
index if there is any doubt that he does 
not understand how it was compiled and 
just what it represents in terms of his 
specific problem. 

Fourth: The librarian must have an 
adequate public relations policy ade- 
quately carried out. It is not enough 
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to have a machine, it must be put to work 
and that is possible only if its existence 
and possibilities of its use are made 
known. 

Fifth, or perhaps first: The business li- 
brarian must know what is going on in 
the business world. He must feast on 
some of his own supplies. It was shock- 
ing to see Marion Manley’s analysis of 
the number of librarians who were either 
unaware of or indifferent to the noble 
effort initiated by the Committtee for 
Economic Development to rouse business 
to help itself in order to save itself. By 
and large the men who make up the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development com- 
mittees would seldom think of approach- 
ing the library for help. The library must 
go to them. 

Now having gone on record as to what 
the perfect business librarian can and 
should do, is the picture complete or the 
job finished? Not at all! It is just begun. 

The second half of the story must come 
from the business and labor groups them- 
selves in urging an organized business 
service in their local libraries. One of 
the great advantages of our democracy is 
that we get what we want when we pay 
for it. Organizing a business service in 
libraries requires special techniques in 
procedures, a staff of business informa- 
tion specialists, a budget appropriation 
adequate to meet the business needs of 
the community—not a niggardly sum, and 
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a harmonious atmosphere for work. 

These are conditions which executives 
and workers in any community can help 
bring about, or at least expedite. So if 
there is anyone from a city which does 
not provide a business information sery- 
ice in its library, won’t he make it a point 
to find out why, to study some of the 
cities which do have such service and see 
if a little prodding on his part won’t bring 
in returns which, in dollars and cents 
value to him, will be worth much more 
than can be guessed. 

To the librarians who have, so far, been 
hampered in developing such service, may 
I urge that they lose no time in present- 
ing a brief to their superior officers show- 
ing the need for the service and what it 
would mean (1) as help to business and 
industry in their postwar problems which 
in turn will hasten the readjustment we 
face after this war and (2) as recogni- 
tion to the library from a significant 
group in their communities—the substan- 
tial citizens who work whether with their 
hands or their heads. 

The time is now if it ever was. The 
men are coming back at the rate of 
100,000 a month we are told. Let them 
not find us simply talking about postwar 
planning but find that we have done some- 
thing about it and are ready for them. 
Let us face the future with a vision of 
the possibilities and not have our think- 
ing chained to the probabilities. 


Out of the war, which now affects most of the world’s 
people, will come an era filled with opportunity for every- 
body who can stop looking backward, face about and go 


forward. 





Henry Forp. 
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MICROFILM COPYING AS AN EXTENSION 
OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


By ATHERTON SEIDELL 


Secretary of the Executive Committee of the friends of the Army Medical Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


HERE to draw the line between 

V V private and public libraries is 

as difficult to decide as how to 
determine the limit of the service which 
libraries should render. The tendency has 
always been to extend this limit as far 
as possible since it is recognized, espe- 
cially in America, that what a library 
possesses matters little if provision is not 
made for its full use. 

The question of a charge to anyone 
seldom arises, where the service rendered 
by libraries is concerned. Libraries are 
not operated as business enterprises. 
Their resources have ever been freely 
placed at the disposal of everyone. Highly 
trained persons are engaged in maintain- 
ing and augmenting the collections and in 
giving information and even making 
bibliographic searches for those who need 
such assistance. 

The question as to what generous li- 
brary service costs is almost never raised. 
Budgets include the cost of acquisitions, 
equipment and salaries, but the number 
of persons served or the extent of aid 
to each one is seldom taken into account. 
This is because libraries are recognized 
as public institutions, maintained for the 
general welfare, and the good they ac- 
complish is of a character that cannot be 
measured. It is usually considered to be 
worth all that it costs. 

Towards this end, librarians are given 
a free hand to improve and extend the 


service they render. They consult to- 
gether in their organizations and are gen- 
erally seeking means to render their re- 
sources more widely available to those 
capable of using them for the advance- 
ment of learning. Among the innovations 
of recent years is the highly organized 
system of interlibrary loans which has 
now become firmly established. Authority 
for this service has never been questioned, 
and the cost has been absorbed as one of 
the regular library operating expenses. It 
is, however, one of the most annoying and 
troublesome of the duties which librarians 
are called upon to perform, but in spite of 
this, its value is generally recognized to 
be sufficient to justify its acceptance as 
a legitimate extension of library service. 
MICROFILM COPYING VERSUS 
INTERLIBRARY LOANS 

More recently another means for the 
widespread and efficient extension of li- 
brary service has been introduced. This 
is the system of microfilm copying by 
which the pages of books are photo- 
graphed on moving picture film. The cost 
of this is far less than that of any other 
method of making single copies of printed 
matter. It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that permission was gained for 
the first installation of microfilm copying 
in a library nearly ten years ago, on the 
assurance to the Librarian (Miss Barnett 
of the Library of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture) that microfilm copying 
would replace gradually, the exceedingly 
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vexatious and far more expensive system 
of interlibrary loans. 

Unfortunately, this has not taken place 
as rapidly as was expected. The more 
widespread adoption of microfilm copy- 
ing has been retarded by the attitude on 
the part of many librarians that it is a 
subsidiary function instead of an integral 
part of library operation. This has been 
due partly to the necessity of having the 
experimental trials of microfilm copying 
conducted on a self-sustaining basis. This 
period has now long since passed and the 
final complete acceptance of microfilm 
copying as a legitimate function of li- 
brary operation is at hand. Since no part 
of library operation is ever conducted as 
a business enterprise, it is very unfor- 
tunate that microfilm copying should have 
been so considered. There is no more 
justification for charging for limited 
microfilm copying than there is for 
charging for any of the other services by 
which the resources of libraries are placed 
at the disposal of those capable of using 
them for the advancement of learning. 

One consideration which has caused li- 
brarians to hesitate to adopt microfilm 
copying is the fact that its principal use 
is in serving those at a distance for whom 
less obligation is felt than for those at 
home for whose special benefit the library 
is maintained. This is an easily compre- 
hensible attitude, especially since libra- 
rians usually have all they can do to serve 
those in their immediate vicinity, and tak- 
ing on anything else is frequently beyond 
their strength and their resources. 

From the broader point of view, how- 
ever, it is evident that the published litera- 
ture is so vast and widely scattered that 
no library can collect everything that will 
be needed by the workers in any one 
locality. Access to collections in other 
centers is necessary for scholars and 
scientists to take full advantage of the 
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published records of learning and re- 
search. The interchange of the less widely 
distributed source literature is therefore 
necessary to the most rapid advances in 
science. Furthermore, new discoveries, 
wherever made, react to the advantage of 
everyone, and the obligation of librarians 
is to aid not only those in their immediate 
vicinity, but, as far as it is their power, 
all others engaged in the advancement of 
learning. Microfilm copying is the one 
means by which this can be conveniently 
and efficiently accomplished. 

Another point which has been made 
against the free performance of micro- 
film copying for everybody is that it 
would invite abuse. It is suggested that 
many individuals would take advantage 


of this means to collect vast amounts of . 


material for their own personal satisfac- 
tion. The reply to this is that special 
libraries have very little that can be used 
for any other purpose than the further 
advancement of the subjects with which 
their collections are concerned. Further- 
more, the persons who have knowledge of 
the holdings of special libraries, would be 
only those serious research workers 
whose sole desire is to contribute some- 
thing to the problem upon which they 
are engaged. Any abuse which might re- 
sult would certainly be an insignificant 
fraction of the sum total of service 
rendered and would be a negligible factor 
in the cost of microfilm copying. 
COST OF MICROFILM COPYING 

Any increase in library service involves 
an additional cost, and it is therefore of 
particular interest to librarians to know 
what this amounts to in the case of micro- 
film copying, and especially what rela- 
tion its cost bears to that of other library 
services. An analysis recently made in the 
Army Medical Library showed that the 
labor hours involved and the qualifica- 
tion of those doing microfilm copying, 
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was almost exactly the same as that re- 
quired for the interlibrary loans of an 
equal number of books. Hence, the sub- 
stitution of microfilm copying for inter- 
library and other loans should not ap- 
preciably increase the cost of this par- 
ticular library service. As compared with 
other services performed by libraries, the 
training and skill required for microfilm 
copying is far less than that for cata- 
loging, reference work, bibliographic 
searches, etc., which account for the prin- 
cipal cost of library operation. 

The efficiency with which a library ful- 
fills the purpose of its existence may be 
judged roughly on the basis of the rela- 
tion between total operating expenditure 
and the statistical frequency with which 
the various items of its collections are 
placed at the disposal of someone. It is 
evident that a reduction of this unit cost 
of service is an indication of improve- 
ment in operating efficiency. The cost of 
acquisitions and maintenance of the col- 
lections is a more or less constant factor 
of operation, and therefore the only 
method of lowering the unit cost is to 
serve a large number of persons. Since 
the needs of those in the immediate vi- 
cinity are being served as completely as 
possible, the only extension of service 
which can be made is to those at a dis- 
tance, and it is exactly this that micro- 
film copying is particularly designed to 
accomplish. 

An example of the increased diffusion 
of library resources and thus of improved 
operating efficiency, which can be attained 
by microfilm copying on a free basis, is 
given by the Photoduplication Service of 
the Army Medical Library. This was in- 
augurated by Colonel Harold W. Jones, 
the Librarian, on January Ist, 1943, to 
meet the emergency needs of the Army 
Hospitals and medical units of our own 
and allied forces. It replaced Medicofilm 
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Service which had been operating in the 
Library for several years on a self- 
sustaining basis. Within the first year the 
rate of microfilm copying has reached 
nearly five times that attained by Medico- 
film Service. It is now filling more than 
4,000 orders per month which is some 
four times the number of interlibrary 
loans made per month outside of Wash- 
ington, and increases by nearly three times 
the total number of items from the col- 
lection of the Library previously placed 
monthly at the disposal of readers and 
borrowers. 

The demand for microfilms is continu- 
ing to increase and there is little doubt 
that this service will eventually account 
for a far greater use of the resources of 
this Library than could ever have been 
attained otherwise. It is changing the 
status of the Army Medical Library from 
an essentially local to a national, and 
eventually even to an international insti- 
tution. 

Although it may not be possible for 
other special libraries to effect such an 
extension of service as is being attained 
for the time being, at least, by the Army 
Medical Library, it is certain that other 
libraries would be able to improve the 
service they render in their particular 
fields by means of microfilm copying. 
Even for persons in the near proximity 
to a library, it is far more convenient to 
have a microfilm copy of an article than 
to go to a library to read that article and 
make there such notes for future refer- 
ence as may be necessary. 

The advantages of microfilms for both 
the user and the library are so great that 
no librarian can afford to neglect this 
means of extending and improving the 
service he renders. The example of the 
Army Medical Library might well be fol- 
lowed by many other scientific libraries in 
this and other countries. 
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Mr. W. K. Dennis, Librarian of Parks Air 
College, St. Louis, Mo., has issued a supplement 
to AN AERONAUTICAL REFERENCE LiBRaRY, pub- 
lished by the Special Libraries Association. 
Copies of the SupPLEMENT are available from 
Mr. Dennis for twenty-five cents. 

* - a 


The Columbia University Libraries have just 
published LrsrartAn’s Guipe to TiTLe-PAcE 
RUSSIAN AND PRINCIPLES OF TRANSLITERATION 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION To RussIAN Law 
Booxs (New York, N. Y., Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, 1944. 47p. $1.50), by Elsie 
Basset. The initial problem presented by Rus- 
sian books is the language and its adaptation 
to an American catalog. To the librarian who 
is not familiar with Russian, this pamphlet offers 
a foundation for dealing with title-pages and 
suggestions for using the dictionaries. Methods 
of transliteration are summarized, for although 
the Library of Congress has published its 
scheme, that by no means covers the possibilities, 
and other systems merit consideration. 

* * * 


The Bureau of the Census and the Library 
of Congress have published an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of GengraAL CENSUSES AND ViTaL StTA- 
TISTICS IN THE Americas. The list will be of 
value in determining population, size, manpower 
potential, racial heterogeneity and industrial dis- 
tribution for the various countries of the West- 
ern hemisphere. Copies are for sale by the 
Superintendents of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 20 cents a copy. 

* * * 

Empiovee CounseELING, a Survey of a New 
Development in Personnel Relations, by Helen 
Baker, is a 1944 pamphlet published by the 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 

_ 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN LAW AND BUSINESS 
(New York, N. Y., Central Book Company, 
1944. 399p. $5), by Benjamin Kirsch, is an 
analysis of the strength and weaknesses of the 
trade association movement. It comments on 
the leading court decisions, economic and busi- 
ness journals, addresses and reports and points 
out in what ways judicial findings have delim- 
ited actions of business groups in their con- 
certed functions. 


EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS 


The fourth in the American Management 
Association’s series of Research Reports, writ- 
ten under the supervision of Leona Powell, 
Director of the AMA Information and Research 
Department, is entitled “How to Establish and 
Maintain a Personnel Department.” Distriby- 
tion of the report is restricted to company mem- 
bers of the Association until six months after 
publication, when it will be available to non- 
members at $2.25. 

* * . 

A recent report on personnel matters in 
stores is entitled “Maintaining a Personnel Staff 
in a War Economy” and is available from the 
Personnel Group of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 101 West 31st Street, New 
York City. Price $1.00 to members, $2.00 to 
non-members. 

* e oe 

The strange story of money down through the 
ages is told by J. J. Floherty, in Monty-Go- 
Rounp (New York, N. Y., Lippincott, 1944. 
189p. $2). Many plates contribute to an ap- 
preciation of the legends and to the under 
standing of the significance of money today. 

a | a 

With the increasing interest in the Russian 
language in the United States many people 
will welcome the new edition of Muller’s Enc- 
LIsH-RussiAn Dictionary (New York, N. Y., 
Dutton, 1944. 776p. $3) and also his Russian- 
EncuisH Dicrionary (New York, N. Y., Dut- 
ton, 1944. 822p. $3). 

* * & 

The American Library Association has pub- 
lished two new textbooks: INTRODUCTION ‘10 
REFERENCE Work (214p. $3.50), by Margaret 
Hutchins and SrmpiLe Liprary CATALOGING 
(197p. $2.25), by Susan Akers. 

The Lisrary IN THE CommuNItY (Chicago, 
Ill, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1944. 238p.), by 
Leon Carnovsky and Lowell Martin, includes 
the papers presented before the Library Insti- 
tute at the University of Chicago August 23- 
28, 1943. 

os * * 

In Chemical and Engineering News, June 10, 
1944, pages 946 and 978, there is an article on 
the Kresge-Hooker Scientific Library, by Neil 
E. Gordon, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
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Say Wuat You Megan (New York, N. Y., 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1944. 68lp. $3.75), by 
J. B. Opdycke, is an excellent guide to good 
diction and good grammar. 

i aoe 

THE TRANSPORTATION ProsiemM (Chicago, 
Ill, Transportation Association of America, 
1944. 3lp.), a summary of eight years of re- 
search into the economic aspects of transporta- 
tion, discusses the opportunity for economic 
progress and the preservation of American pri- 
vate enterprise. A limited number of copies is 
available for distribution. 

* * ” 

The 1944 edition of the Literary MARKET 
Prace (New York, N. Y., R. R. Bowker, 1944. 
110p. $2) is now available. This directory lists 
the organizations and people having to do with 
marketing of literary material, gives their ad- 
dresses and classifies their particular field of 
activity. 

~~ 2 we 

The SPANISH-ENGLISH MILITARY LANGUAGE 
Manuva (New York, N. Y., Gregg, 1944. $1), 
by Alpern and Martel, is a pocket-size, com- 
pletely indexed handbook divided into two sec- 
tions. Part I is an authoritative reference and 
conversation manual dealing with the personnel, 
organization, equipment and activities of service 
men. Part II deals with everyday situations 
and is suitable for laymen as well as military 
men who are interested in acquiring a practical 
conversational knowledge of Spanish or English. 

7 - a 


A survey and reports covering the major re- 
search work done during the last decade on 
Virus DIsEASES IN MAN, ANIMAL AND PLANT 
(New York, N. Y., Philosophical Library, 
1944. 332p. $5) has been written by Gustav 
Seiffert and published upon recommendation of 
the National Research Council. 

PracticAL Maarta Contror (New York, 
N. Y., Philosophical Library, 1944. 91p. $2.50), 
by Dr. Carl Gunther, is a handbook for field- 
workers based on the author’s many years of 
experience as Medical Officer in New Guinea. 

co a Of 

A “Medical Society Library in a Public 
Library,” by Mildred R. Crowe, appeared in 
the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
Vol. 32, No. 2, April 1944. 

- a Oo” 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Library 
is described in the June 1944 issue of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Magazine, pages 16 and 46. 





At last .. 











only 


$2.50 


by 
E. W. MCDONOUGH 
A text that fills the need for a compre- 
hensive explanation of this highly special- 
iz branch of aeronautics. This excel- 
lent work explains elementary hydraulic 
theory, power transmission, friction, 
weight and strength analysis. It contains 
practical information for pilots and me- 
chanics on operation, testing, and mainte- 
nance of transport hydraulic systems, Ifl- 
lustrating and describing the complete 
system. For all who wish to advance in 
aeronautics here is information on the 
mechanics of the airplane which you can- 

not possibly afford to be without! 


Order Your Copy Now! 


AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 
134 South Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 











Books Published by 
PIONEER 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1790 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


“Eugenics and Sex Harmony”... .$2.98 
Dr. H. H. Rubin 


“Sex Behavior in Marriage”... ... 2.00 
Dr. Chas. A. Clinton 
“Ria: OF Bh ss ods iw eee 0 vee 1.00 


Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum 


“intimate Side of a Woman’s Life” 1.50 
Leona W. Chalmers 


“Woman’s Personal Hygiene”..... 2.00 
Leona W. Chalmers 

“255 Party Games to Play”...... 1.98 
Graeffe-Kearney 

SRRROII yok vais cowtioceseusess 1.98 
Betty Lee 

“Diesel Handbook” ............. 2.98 
Julius Rosbloom 

“Psychopathia Sexualis” ........ 3.00 
Kraft-Ebing 


“Natural Control of Conception”. 2.00 
Dr. Chas. A. Clinton 

“So You Want to Write a Song”. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
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REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING, a 
leading monthly magazine in refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning. $3 a year. 


REFRIGERATING DATA BOOK AND 
CATALOG, published biennially—$4 in 
the U. S., $4.50 elsewhere. 


Vol. 1—Refrigerating Princples and 
Machinery 


Vol. 2—Refrigeration Applications 
Edition 


Both volumes for $7, less library discount. 


(A limited number of copies of the 2nd 
and 8rd editions are available) 


Descriptive Literature on Request 
50 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








Expert Service on Magazine 
Subscriptions for Special Libraries 
Write for a free copy of Faxon’s 

Librarians’ Guide. 


Also odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes, or complete sets. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street 
Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


Quarterly Journal 
Timely, authoritative articles relating 
to problems of administrative manage- 
ment. 


Indexed in 
International Index to Periodicals 
Public Affairs Information Service 

Index to Legal Periodicals 


$5 per annum 
(Complete sets available) 


American Society for Public Administration 
1313 East 60th St. Chicago 37, Illinois 
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The Civil Aeronautics Board has undertaken 
in a Stupy or Aviation INSURANCE (Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Board, 1944. 39p. Mimeo.) 
to report available data that is of assistance in 
understanding the functioning of the present 
aviation insurance market. 

* a * 

The Economic and Business Foundation, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, is an inde- 
pendent non-profit organization for the discov- 
ery and dissemination of economic and business 
knowledge. Among other activities, it spon- 
sors forums and publishes proceedings and 
pamphlet digests, at 35 cents per copy, on timely 
subjects in the fields of economic and business 
objectives and policies. 

* + + 

Pascual Jordan, in Puysics oF THE 20rH 
Century (New York, N. Y., Philosophical 
Library, 1944. 185p. $4), makes a survey of 
the growth of physics and a critical analysis of 
present day theories. 

* * * 

The June 1944 issue of the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society includes the 
papers presented before the SyMPposIUM ON 
TAXATION AND THE SOCIAL StructuRE (Phila- 
delphia, Pa., The Society, 1944. 67p. $1) at 
the meeting of the Society in February 1944. 

ok * * 


The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C., amnounces a new series of studies, 
“America Faces the Air Age.” Volume I: 
THE GEocRAPHY OF Wortp Arr TRANspPort, by 
J. P. Van Zandt, presents the basic facts which 
will determine international policy. $1 per 
volume. 

+ ok 

The National Safety Council Library, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is described by Walter Paine in 
an article entitled, “Fact-Finding Facilities,” 
published on page 17 of National Safety News, 
June 1944, 

* x + 

Those interested in the aircraft industry will 
find ComposiTE AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE AND 
Inspection (New York, N. Y., Harper, 1944. 
547p. $6), by Leno Michelon, an authoritative 
handbook and reference manual. 

* ” * 

Arrcrart MeEcHANIcs Hanpsoox (Peoria, 
Ill, Manual Arts Press, 1944. Unpaged. 
$2.75), edited by Paul VanWinkle, is a smaller 
but equally well compiled handbook on the 
same subject. 
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Bibliographies: 

AMERICAN TRADE UNION JoURNALS AND LABOR 
Papers CURRENTLY RECEIVED BY THE DEPART- 
mENT OF Lasor Lisrary. (Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Dept. of Labor Library, March 
1, 1944, 41p.) 

BrsiiorHECA HIsPANA, REvIsTA DE INFORMA- 
clon Y ORIENTACION BisiiocraFicas. (Duque 
de Medinaceli 4, Madrid, Spain, Instituto 
Nicolas Antonio, Consejo Superior de Inves- 
tigaciones Cientificas.) | Subscriptions in 
Spain 75 pesetas; in America 80 pesetas. 

CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN SCIENTIFIC SERIALS IN 
Twin City Lipraries. Compiled by Minne- 
sota University Library, J. J. Hill Refer- 
ence Library and General Mills, Inc. (March 
1944, 7p.) 

Current List oF MeEpicat Literature. Vol. 5, 
No. 24. (Washington, D. C., Medical Li- 
brary Association, Inc. and the Friends of 
the Army Medical Library, Dec. 16, 1943, pp. 
881-920. ) 

Current Peprarric LireraTurE 1942-1943. 
Edited by H. McCulloch. (St. Louis, Mo., 
Journal of Pediatrics, 1944. Price? Anno- 
tated.) 


Exectrical INSULATION 1941-1943. Reference 
List No. 53. Compiled by R. B. Gordon. 
(Chicago, Ill, John Crerar Library, 1944, 
32p.) 

Emprovee ATrirupES IN WartTIME INDUSTRY. 
Selected bibliography covering period since 
1942. Compiled by Dorothy Alden. (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment Library, 1944, 21p.) 

Histories oF ScIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL Sus- 
yects, Part III, Supptement to List No. 28. 
Compiled by Constance A. Strandel. (Chi- 
ago, Ill., John Crerar Library, 1944, 13p.) 

INDEXED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TENNESSEE VAL- 
Ley AuTHoRITy, Cumulative Supplement Jan- 
uary-December 1943. Compiled by B. L. 
Fay. (Knoxville, Tenn., T. V. A. Library, 
1944, 24p.) 

INTERNATIONAL Porice. Select Bibliographies 
No. 7. Compiled by Helen L. Scanlon. 
(Washington, D. C., Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1944, 18p.) 

Liprary LireraturE 1940-1942, (New York, 
N. Y., H. W. Wilson, 1944.) 

OvurstanpInc Reticious Books, May 1, 1943- 
May 1, 1944. Compiled by Religious Books 
Committee. (Chicago, Ill, American Library 
Association, 1944, 7p.) 
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The Knowledge of the World 
at Your Fingertips 


$19.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Se ee ee 
celeste ate 














AUTHORITIES ON FASHION 





Accessories of Dress 
By Lester and Oerke 


Has literally everything on the subject of 
style and fashion in dress accessories as repre- 
sented through the ages since Egyptian times. 
A “one-volume treasure” of information on 43 
accessories, including the hat, gloves, bracelets, 
shoes, Santer the handbag, embroidery, fans, 
belts, buckles, etc. Luxuriously illustrated 
from the old masters, precious books and manu- 
scripts, museums here and abroad. More than 
700 illustrations; beautifully printed and bound; 
600 pages; gold-topped; $10.00. 


Historic Costume 
By Lester 


Used in little theaters, college clothing 
studies, and design schools as a source for all 
important points of costume through the ages, 
to the 1940’s. Full-page | ay = show pano- 
ramic displays of style trends from ome period 
to the next; portraits from the old masters pose 
costumes as actually worn; Miss Westermann’s 
pig quant drawings, as in the accessories 
ring authentic detail to the illustrative ma- 
terial. Charmingly written, tied in with hie 
toric influences in Europe and America. $3.59. 


Full Library Discounts on Direct Orders 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Peoria 3, Illinois 
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Just off the Press! 


A SOURCE LIST 
OF SELECTED 
LABOR STATISTICS 


Compiled by 


A Committee of the 
Social Science Group, S.L.A. 
HAZEL C. BENJAMIN, Chairman 





Some 75 series listed, with each 
entry arranged by federal, state 
and non-governmental agencies. 
Lists compiler, where published, 
frequency, time lag, period cov- 
ered, form, price and description. 
Includes a subject and title index. 


All descriptions apply to material 
available as of December, 1943. 
The list attempts to include the 
most useful and most stable series 
in the U. S. with emphasis on 
data currently available. 


Of value to all business organiza- 
tions maintaining library, re- 
search or statistical departments, 
to state, and government libraries, 
college and university, public and 
all special libraries. 


Preliminary edition, 
52 Pages, $1.50 


June, 1944 
Special Libraries Association 


31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 


OCTOBER FORECASTS OF 


Forthcoming Books 























(Where the publisher has supplied the price and 
a brief description of the book, these have been 
included.) 


Apsorprion, by C. L. Mantell. McGraw-Hill, 
Price? “Practice, rather than theory, is the 
keynote of this new approach to the subject 
of adsorption written from the viewpoint of 
industrial practice, the designing engineer 
and the operator of equipment.” 


CoNTROLLERS FoR Exectric Morors, by H. D. 
James and L. E. Markle. McGraw-Hill. 
Price? “Discusses arc rupturing in the light 
of our present knowledge and describes the 
operation of the ‘Amplidyne,’ ‘Rotorol’ and 
‘Regulex’ for motor control. Electronic tube 
control of motors is explained and the latest 
methods and relays are covered in detail.” 


Europe: AN ATLAS OF HuMAN GeocrapPnry, by 
Marthe Rajchman. Morrow. $2. “A book of 
fascinating, accurate maps and clear, concise 
text that not only answers countless questions 
arising from every day’s newspaper and radio 
dispatches from Europe, but also illuminates 
many of the postwar problems of the conti- 
nent.” 


GENTLEMEN TALK oF Peace, by W. B. Ziff. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3. “Discusses the me- 
chanics of peace, postwar international rela- 
tions of the major powers, the present Ger- 
man economic picture, the acute problems of 
race and empire,—all challenging problems 
which must be faced sanely and handled ef- 
ficiently.” 


How to TELL Procress FRoM Reaction ; Roaps 
ro INDUSTRIAL Democracy, by Manya Gordon. 
Dutton. $3. “This book poses these ques- 
tions: Is government ownership an indispen- 
sable feature of industrial democracy, or can 
wage earners achieve such democracy under 
the system of private enterprise?” 


Workpook IN ELEMENTARY MErEoroLocy, by F. 
L. Caudle. McGraw-Hill. Price? “This 
book applies meteorology to aviation and 
other fields, clearly explains weather instru- 
ments and terms and includes such recent ad- 
vances as methods for reporting cloud ceiling 
values.” 
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Announcements 

















Library Service Plus 


Individualized and routine library service 
given to all who come to the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library of New York, N. Y., has come 
to be a part of the Library’s most important 
activities. But in these times of war, however, 
the Municipal Reference Library has gone a 
step further towards maintaining that high stand- 
ard of library service for which it is known. 

The Municipal Reference Library also keeps 
in touch with many of the men from the City 
service who are now in uniform and when they 
return to their civilian status, they will remem- 
ber the Library and the service it extended to 
them during their absence. Requests have al- 
ways been received from readers when they 
are away from the city, but service men’s re- 
quests are new in this Library’s history. 

Sending printed material to any part of the 
world from which the request comes certainly 


' involves danger of loss but such a less is truly 


insignificant to the satisfaction to be derived by 
both the men in the service who received the 
material and the library that has been in a posi- 
tion to render such a service. 


A Methods Meeting on Disposal of 
Discarded Material 

Although the meeting to discuss the disposal 
of unwanted, duplicate or discarded books, peri- 
odicals and serials was held a year ago in April 
by the Cleveland Chapter, S. L. A., the subjects 
presented are so pertinent to librarians that it 
does not seem amiss to publish a résumé at this 
later date. Only lack of space prevented its 
publication earlier. 

The discussion included : 

1. Book material. 

a. Appraisal of possible usefulness to other 
libraries, or sales value. 

b. Textbooks; firms dealing in used text- 
books ; types of books they would buy. 

¢. Popular books; needs of hospitals, sani- 
tariums, etc.; Victory books; sale or 
exchange to second hand dealers. 

d. Rare books; appraisal methods; how to 
offer for sale; advertising in such jour- 
nals as Publisher’s Weekly; wants of 
local rare book dealers, as well as those 
from other cities. 













2 


HISTORICAL MOTOR 
SCRAPBOOK 





Americans 
whom an automobile is 
a 20th century work of 
art and its evolution a 
nostalgic memory, Floyd 
Clymer's modest Scrap- 
book is a “must.” 


ADS, DESCRIPTIONS, 
PHOTOS and a FASCINATING STORY 
250 Early Autos and Motorcycles. Interesting, 
historical, humorous antique motor history. 
Metz, Pope, Rambler, E-M-F, Reo, Olds, 
others. Steamers, electrics. 

At Bookstores. Sent Postpaid upon receipt of 
$1.50, or sent C.O.D. 

CLYMER MOTORS, DEPT. LB 
2125 West Pico St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





Wanted to Purchase 


Complete set of 
“Comprehensive Treatise in 
Inorganic and Theoretical 

Chemistry” by Mellor 


CLINTON ENGINEER WORKS 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
P. O. Box 628 
Knoxville 5, Tennessee 














SANFORDS 


Library Paste 


Permanent Clean 


Cream the Paste with the 
brush. Spread thin. Card 
pockets, book plates. and 
even bindings will be 
inseparably held. 


A 2 os. sample sent on request 
of any librarian 


SANFORD INK CoO. 
Chicago New York 





No. 533 8 os. 
Ne. 534 5 os 
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YOU CAN’T MISS 


new developments of immedi- 
ate concern as reported in any 
one of more than 200 peri- 
odicals covering engineering, 
science, industry, economics, 
business, finance, management, 
etc. 


IF 


you make a practice each month 
of scanning the pages of the 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 


Since 1913 a comprehensive subject 
index to the periodical literature 
of the field. 


For details write: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., New York 52 











South 
American 


Handbook 
1944 $1.25 





722 pages—many charts and line maps— 
of facts. Chapter 1 highlights the en- 
tire region. Chapter 2 briefly describes 
21 ports of call. Each of the following 
12 chapters treats in detail one of our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, and 
Cuba and the Falkland Islands. Also 
separate chapters on meat, petroleum, 
banking, air services, etc. 


If it’s a question about government, 
climate, industries, travel, statistics, 
physical features, hotels, cities, history, 
resources, trade, currencies, etc., the 
answer will be found through the 27- 
page index. 


N.B. London Import—Supply Limited. 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


New York, 52, N. Y. 
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2. Second hand book markets in general, and 
in Cleveland in particular; experiences in 
dealing with them. 

3. Book sales to the public or to students: 

book stall at the Public Library; special 

sales to students; book auctions. 

Selling for waste paper; preparation needed, 

. Periodicals and serials: Exchange lists; 
SLA exchanges; Periodicals exchange 

union of the College and Research Libraries; 

Cleveland Public Library list and others in 

district ; pros and cons for the special library 

of limited size; how to be placed on ex- 
change mailing lists; how to prepare an 
exchange list. 

6. Sales possibilities: Policies of various deal- 
ers; how to list and offer for sale; local 
wants of this type of material; student and 
public sale. 

7. A. L. A. Committee on reserves for de- 
vastated libraries. 

8. Government publications, and their dis- 
posal. 

9. Gifts to sanitariums, etc. 

10. Waste paper. 

11. How much time is a library justified in tak- 
ing for the preparation of such material for 
sale, exchange, etc., how best to organize 
such preparation. 

After the discussion it was suggested that 
other chapters or groups might find this subject 
of value and that SLA might consider the ap- 
pointment of a national committee to prepare a 
brief manual on the subject, including in it the 
practical working suggestions of various groups. 


wn > 


An Appeal to Newspaper Librarians 


The Librarian of the New York Sun, Mr. 
Charles Stolberg, has turned over to the Editor 
an appeal recently received by his paper which 
should be of interest to the members of the 
S. L. A. Newspaper Group. A young London 
newspaper librarian, Mr. Charles Cowen, 
wishes to find “a pen-friend or friends in the 
United States” with whom he can exchange 
ideas. His address is 29 Hanover Gardens, 
Kennington, London, S. E. 11, England. 

Twins! 

Twin boys were born to Mrs. Grace Van 
Nostrand Raschke on September 11, 1944. Be- 
fore her marriage Mrs. Rascke was on the 
staff of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany Library. She is living in New York at 
present while her husband is in the Navy. 

We believe that these are our first S. L. A. 
twins! 
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Calling All Members! 


If you have any available copies of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES which are now out of print and are 
needed by the S. L. A. Executive Office, 31 
East Tenth Street, New York, will you not mail 
them express collect today to Mrs. Kathleen B. 
Stebbins, Secretary? ‘The out-of-print issues 
are: February—December, 1910; all 1911, 1912, 
1913, 1914; January—March, June, October, 
1915; all 1916, 1917; January—June, 1918; Feb- 
ruary, 1919; January—November, 1920; Sep- 
tember, October, 1921; October, 1926; January, 
1927; March, 1931; October, 1932; May-June 
—September, 1935; October, 1942; January, 
February, 1943; January, July-August, 1944. 


S. L. A. Members Invited to Chemical 
Exposition 


The Chicago Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society invites S. L. A. members to attend 
the National Chemical Exposition to be held 
at the Coliseum, 1513 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill, November 15 to 19, 1944. Librarians 
serving in the chemical field are especially in- 
vited. Tickets may be obtained at the entrance 
or upon request. 


Philippine Libraries 


(Continued from page 407 ) 


died in the Philippines in the Spanish- 
American and Philippine-American wars 
for the conquest of the Philippines forty 
years ago, deserved an American Circu- 
lating Library as a tribute to their 
memory, the heroes that by the thousands 
died from bullets and bombs, malaria and 
short rations in the foxholes of Bataan 
and the tunnels of Corregidor, to uphold 
democracy and freedom in the Philippines 
and the Far East, are certainly entitled 
to be memorialized with a library of 
greater magnitude, dedicated to the up- 
liftment of the masses, to whom they be- 
long, as well as to the noble ideal of rela- 
tionship between the two peoples which 
burgeoned out in action so beautifully in 
the battlefields of Luzon, the Visayas and 
Mindanao. 


READ MAPS 
MAKE MAPS 
COLLECT MAPS 














DOWN TO EARTH 


MapPpinGc For EvERYBODY 


By David Greenhood 


Timely and practical, this comprehensive 
treatment of the science and craft of map- 
ping answers all the layman's questions, be 
he arm-chair strategist, inquiring student, or 
amateur mapper. Part I deals with the prin- 
ciples, theories, and techniques of maps, from 
Ptolemy to aerial mapping. Part II explains 
step-by-step methods of making your own 
maps. Part III treats of collecting, care of 
maps, equipment, sources, facts and figures. 


“For the layman who wants to ex- 
plore the fascinations of maps and 
map-making, this is an essential 
book.” ~—RicHarp Epes Harrison 


Over 250 illustrations, diagrams, and original 


drawings by Ralph Graeter, Art Director of 
Life. Also a full bibliography and index. 
Bound in buckram. $4.00 


Send for illustrated brochure. 
Ho.way House, 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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Special BOOKS 


for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


The Wild Blue Yonder 
Sons of the Prophet Carry On 
By Emile Gauvreau 
First story of the miracle of America’s 
swift rise to world air supremacy. “Recom- 
mended reading for all persons interested 
in the problem of postwar security’— 
Library Journal. $3.00 


How to Tell Progress from 


Reaction 
Roads to Industrial Democracy 
By Manya Gordon 

This forward-looking book discusses with 
great clarity and simplicity the status of 
wage earners under private enterprise as 
compared with government ownership of 
industry, and surveys social and economic 
gains in the three great democracies as 
compared with achievements in Soviet 
Russia. $3.00 


Plastics in the World of 
Tomorrow 
By Burr W. Leyson 
Non-technical analysis of the various 
plastics, fabrication, industrial uses, 
career possibilities in plastics. Illus- 
trated. $2.50 


Evenings with Music 
By Syd Skolsky 

Unique practical method book in music 

appreciation featuring analyses of 20 

symphonies, composer-biographies, con- 

junctive use of phonograph recordings. 

Over 100 charts, diagrams, themes, etc. 
$3.00 


Your Career in Music 

By Harriett Johnson 
The whole scope of music as a career; 
concert artist, teacher, composer, orchestral 
player, critic, band leader, etc., and many 
related activities. Illustrated. $3.00 


Careers for Women in Banking 
and Finance 
By Dorcas Elisabeth Campbell 

The first book of its kind. Sound, accu- 
rate, complete over-all survey of women’s 
present jobs in banking and finance and 
future prospects. Career stories. Fore- 
casts of the field by experts. Illustrated. 

$2.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
300 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 











HANDBOOK 
of 


COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL 


and 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


Compiled by 
Wa rer HausporFer, M.S. 


School of Business 
Columbia University, N. Y. 


This important Handbook describes 
in detail a total of 577 current in- 
formation services, of which 334 are 
listed in this edition for the first 
time. Gives information about 310 
defunct or suspended services to 
provide complete coverage. 


Scope of subjects covered broader 
than in previous editions to parallel 
widening interests covered in the 
special library field. Invaluable as 
an up-to-date reference tool. Con- 
tains a detailed subject and title in- 
dex. Each service listed by pub- 
lisher with description of price, 
frequency, address, etc. 


This Handbook will be of primary 
value in finding the exact service 
supplying needed information or 
materials. It will be helpful to all 
business organizations maintaining 
library, research or statistical de- 
partments, to college and university 
departmental libraries, public libra- 
ries and to all special libraries. 
Order your copy today. 


216 Pages Printed Price $3.00 
April, 1944 
Special Libraries Association 


31 EAST TENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3 
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GRAPHIC 
MICROFILM 
SERVICE, INC. 


UR organization has had 

the privilege of serving a 
number of America’s great 
libraries, institutions and in- 
dustries in the past years. 


We manufacture a complete 
line of microfilm equipment 
which includes cameras, 
reading machines, positive 
printers and enlargers, which 
equipment can be delivered 
on reasonable priorities. 


Should your organization re- 
quire work done on a service 
basis, each of our offices has 
some camera time which can 
be devoted to such work. And 
as a result of the increase of 
our facilities and volume of 
business prices for service 
operations to libraries are 
now lower than ever. We 
invite your further interest. 


Graphic Microfilm Service, Inc. 


Executive Office: 7 Dey Street 
New York, 7, N. Y. 





REPRESENTED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Don’t Miss the 
BUSINESS 


and 


TECHNICAL 


LIBRARIES NUMBER 
of the 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


coming 


NOVEMBER 15th 


Special Features: 


“Cooperation Between Industry 
and the Public Library in Meeting 
Research Needs,” by M. R. Nei- 
feld, Economist of the Beneficial 
Management Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J. 


“Qualifications of a Technical 
Librarian,” by Thomas L. Mayer, 
Department of Technology, Buffalo 
Public Library. 


Other contributors: Marian C. 
Manley, Business Librarian of the 
Newark Public Library; Marion 
L. Hatch, Librarian of Business 
Branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and others. 


$5.00 a year 
R. R. BOWKER CO. 


62 W. 45th St., New York 19 
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‘Rademaekers 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office: 
74 Oraton Street 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Hempstead, L. I., New York 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won universal 
recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, uptodate, practical. 
Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 





SPECIAL SERVICE for Special Libraries 


We are prepared to supply our trade with almost any back numbered issue of 
Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 





Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing 
issues. 

















“America’s mrp Aviation Magazine” 





Librarians will be asked for it more and more, 
wherever there are pilots, co-pilots, teachers of, aero- 
nautics, mathematics, science, physics or social studies. 


Special Sections on American, British, Rus- Evolution Series of planes making current 
sian, Nazi Warplanes; Aircraft Carriers, air history—always illustrated by cut-a-way 
Engines, Instruments, Strategical & Tactical * spreads showing entire construction of those 
Bombing, Transports, Tomorrow's Airliners, planes. Often these cut-a-ways are used for 
Fighter Planes of the Future, Weather. instruction purposes in U.S. Army classes. 


Color Portraits of renowned planes (suitable for framing). 


Subscriptions: 1 Yr. $3 2 Yrs. $5 3 Yrs. $6 
HENRY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, WN. Y. 
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or in the 
POSTWAR 


Gaylord Bros., with nearly 
50 years of designing and manufacturing 
library furniture and supplies to their credit, are 
ever ready to help in making plans for modernizing special 





libraries. 


If you are thinking of modernizing your library or of 
starting a new library, you are invited to make use, without obliga- 
tion, of Gaylords’ experience and resources. 


GAYLORD BROS. ING ee 


[ LAW AND COMMERCIAL 
Be PRINTING 








CSS Inc. CORPORATE « FINANCIAL 


A. C. PANDICK 





MANAGER NEW YORK OFFICE NEW JERSEY DIVISION 
PANDICK PRESS, INC. ARTHUR W. CROSS, INC. 
22 THAMES STREET 71-73 CLINTON STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. NEWARK, N. J. 





NEW YORK-——-RECTOR 2-3477 


TELEPHONES { NEWARK — MARKET 3-4994 


This book printed by Arthur W. Cross, Inc. 
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Are You Succeeding in Getting Your 
Out-of-Print and Hard-to-Find Books? 




















Our efficient OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK DEPART- 
MENT is of great value to librarians in locating 
such material. 


Don’t miss the opportunity of consulting our large 
stock—many languages and a wide variety of sub- 


jects—of OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD-TO- 
FIND BOOKS. 


Don’t fail to have your list of wants included in 
our regularly issued SEARCH BULLETIN which 
is sent to hundreds of second-hand dealers both in 
the United States and abroad. 


Take advantage today of the 


STECHERT SERVICE 
Economy — Accuracy — Dependability 


Send us your want list of domestic and foreign 
books and periodicals. 








31 East Tenth Street 


G. E. STECHERT & COMPANY 


(ALFRED HAFNER) 


Founded in New York 1872 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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WORLD FACTS UP-TO-DATE 


Revisions are in full swing 
for the 1945 Editions of 


EUROPA 
ORBIS 


and The 


INTERNATIONAL 
WHO'S WHO 


EUROPA is the Encyclopaedia of Europe. orsis is similarly the 
Encyclopaedia of The Americas, Africa, Asia and Australasia. These 
two annual volumes are bound in loose-leaf form, and bi-monthly 
supplementary sheets are issued by which the latest information is 
made to take the place of that which has become inaccurate. THE 
INTERNATIONAL WHO’S WHO is entirely concerned with the world’s 
leading personalities in every sphere, and it provides some 18,000 
condensed biographies. 


Ictober 





These three works cover over 3,000 pages and their combined scope 
| surveys the whole field of public activity throughout the world. They 
give details for every country, of Constitution and Political History; 
of Government, Diplomatic and Consular personnel; of organisations 
and institutions in Industry, Commerce and Finance, Science and 
Art, Religion and Education, Law and Sociology; of Libraries, the 
_— PROSPECTUS Press and Publishers; and much else. They are, in fact, an inter- 
ON national intelligence service that is unique in its convenience and in 
APPLICATION the accuracy of its always up-to-date information. 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS, LTD. 


39 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 1, ENGLAND 
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THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 








SEE Io OVERS Sed a he et MAG, ak i te ate hae Tee a 


Da 


gl oa a i aS 


A STANDARD 
REFERENCE WORK FOR 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


—for More Than a Century! 


Since 1829, when work was first started on the Encyclopedia Americana, it has 
been an indispensable reference work in libraries, schools, colleges, offices and 
homes. Each year more libraries add it to their shelves. 


Extensively revised to include the cataclysmic changes of the past decade, the 
Americana is equipped to fulfill the urgent reference needs of today. 
Authoritative, reliable and easy to use. 


The Encyclopedia Americana is a dependable library of information and includes 
such vital subjects as: Military and Naval Science, Latin America, Chemical 
Industries, Banking and Finance, Education, Nutrition, Medical Science, Mineral 
Supplies and many other subjects. 


@ 30 VOLUMES of Convenient Size for easy handling 
@ Written in readable style by eminent authorities in every field 


@ Generously illustrated by 10,000 black and white photographs, diagrams, 
charts and 100 maps. 88,000 articles 


Priced with consideration for library and school budgets. 





In order to keep abreast of latest developments and events in this fast 
moving world, the AMERICANA ANNUAL is issued to all subscribers at 
a nominal cost. 800 pages of illustrated articles by leading authorities in 
almost every field of human endeavor. 








Write for free 36-page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing 
the Encyclopedia Americana 


AMERICANA CORPORATION @ 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
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‘Cenuka 7 ] echnical Book: 


i coming z from Switieriand, = even from Germany 


oe Sete Sidetion of ‘see has Se iied Amiebican iMbeuries and. 


: “the availability of the best of the German scientific books, book 





ie importance to the War Effort and post-war 
“eighty percent Jess than the original German prices. 
- listed below. 


PouaRocharHy 
Heyroveky, Jaroslay 
Poisregraphis. Springer, 1941... vii, 
5i4 p. Z 
Orig, price $15.12 Our stice 314.00 


-Preomerer 


Hoffmann, Fritz, and Carl Tingwaldt 
Optische Pyrometric. Viewer, 1938. 
wil, 154 dD. 

Orig. price $3.60 Our price $3.69 


Enxcrrtc MACHIN©eY—AUPERNATING 

Curent Pa 
La Cour, Jens Lassen. and: 

K.. Faye-Hansen 

Dis Transformatoren. Ihre. Thecrie, 

Konstruktion, Berechnung und Ar- 

teitewcise. 3, wngearb, Aufl, Sprin- 

ger; 1956. xv, 699 poe 

Orig. price $1920 Our privé $17.50 


2 PL AORIDES 
Bausch, Oscar 

Flussaure, Kieselfiussaure und deren 

Metallsaize. . Wigenschafien, . Hersie!- 

lung und Verwendung. wake, 1936. 

488 p. 

Orig. price $12.86 Our. priae $10.00 


J Ww. Edwards and jRiwardsB 


~—_ Arbor, M | 








